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ABSTRACT 

Based on the premise that secondary school 
improvement is a result of change at both local high school and 
school district levels, this study surveyed both superintendents and 
principals of schools engaged in improvement activities in 35 large 
urban school districts* Superintendents were asked to identify areas 
of school improvement in which policy or planning statements had been 
developed and to characterize the role their district played in 
school improvement efforts. Partially overlapping the Superintendent 
Survey^, the Principal Survey investigated the following: (l) areas of 
school effectiveness where plans or policies exist; (2) the 
district's role in supporting school improvement efforts; (3) special 
areas of initiating and monitoring school improvement; and (4) 
self-reported impacts of their school improvement efforts* 
Perceptions at the central and school levels were generally quite 
similar* Approximately 80 percent in each group detected some impact 
from school improvement activities* Increased basic skills scores and 
increased business/community support were reported by the largest 
percentages* Approximately 80 percent of districts reported increased 
academic graduation requirements* About half of the districts are 
targeting school improvement efforts to special student populations, 
especially educationally disadvantaged and early school leavers* 
Appendices contain the Council of tl^e Great City Schools' listing of 
secondary school improvement issues, the Council's Policy Statement 
on Eqttity and Excellence, a tabulation of responses to the two 
surveys, and a listing of types of documents received from the 
district and schools to facilitate exchange of school improvement 
ideas* (LHW) 
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The Council of the Great City Schools is a membership 
or^anizaliion and an organized coalition of 35 of the 
largest urban school districts in the United States* 
The Council was organized to study, develop, implement 
and evaluate programs designed to secure and ensure 
quality education and equality of educational opportunities 
for urban youngsters. 

7he Council vas formally established in 1961 as an 
outgrowth of concerns by educators and laymen that no 
existing national organization was directly solving or 
focusing attention on the problems of large urban school 
systems. Xt began with informal meetings convened to discuss 
the educational needs of city children and to exchange 
information about successful and promising practices* Since 
that time the Council has sponsored many f act<*f indi>ng , 
research and technical assistance programs and has focused 
the attention of Congress and the nation on issues vital 
to Its members. 

locate! in Washington, D*C*, the Council serves as a 
communications and service network* l%ese urban school 
districts are responsible for providing educational 
services to 11*4% of the pupils in elementary and secondary 
education in the United States* 25) of the children are 
from low^lncome families* Nearly 30t of th^ minority 
school population (Blacks, Bispanics, Asians/Pacific Islanders 
and American Indians) in the nation are in these cities. 

In addition to the above activities^ the Council promotes 
ccmttunications at several levels among member districts # 
between member districts and other school systems, and 
between members and legislators and administration officials 
who detenoine federal education policies* 

The Council is governed by a Board of Directors consisting 
of the superintendent of schools and a member of the Board 
of Education from each city* 
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I, IHTRODUCTIQtl 



The popular cry Cor rejonn oC secondary education has been heard widely 
throughout the United States^ especi^3.1y since the National Coomlsslon on 
ExceXlence In Education produced their report "A Nation at Risk" In 
1983. After that publication? 54 cdoiBlsslcns were fonned within an 
ll'Qonth period to study educational Improvement needs* In 1984/ the 
Executive Cotnalttee of the Council of Great City Schools received a 
report fron 15 aember districts Identifying nine critical Issues In 
Inprovlng secondary achoollng (see Appendix A). As a response to these 
concerns^ the Council contracted, through the Portland Public Schools^ 
with the Horthmst Regional Educ&tlonttl Laboratory (KWBEL) to conduct a 
survey of partlrslpatlng scnool districts to determine what policies 
existed relative to secondary school io^roveAentr how these policies were 
being carried out/ and what preliminary inpact had been noticed. 
Associated with the Council* s Interest in Identifying secondary school 
Improvement policies and practices was their concern for assuring 
recognition oC the essential Interrelatedness oC the equity and 
excellence agendas (see A^endlx B)* Thus NWBEl* was directed tc Include 
questions to determine the extent to which district school iisprovement 
efforts are being targeted on and helpful to special student populations. 

the design for this study was based on the premise that secondary school 
improvement is a result of what happens at both the local high school 
level as well as at the school district level« Thus two surveys were 
conducted**one of school districts and the othei; of a sample of three 
high schools from each member district* 

This study was conducted not only to provide the Council with a picture 
of school improvement efforts across the country but also to encourage 
and assist member districts to exchange ideas about policies and 
practices that work« To facilitate this exchange/ participating 
districts and schools were encouraged to send in examples of their 
secondary school improvement policies or plans* In addition to 
cataloging those st^port documents into 16 areas of school improvement 
policy/ NWREL staff reviewed these policies to identify one or two 
exemplary policies in each area* The 16 areas of school improvement were 
derived froo* a covi^rehensive review of the research literature on 
effective schooling/ experiences of UWHEL staff in providing technical 
assistance to support school Improvement practicea^ and feedback from the 
Council^ s Executive Committee* These same 16 areas were uEed in 
constructing questions for the sur rintendent and principal surveys. 

The remainder of this report describes the survey procedures used 
(Chapter XI) ^ the Superintendent Survey findings (Chapter 1X1) ^ Principal 
Survey findings (Chapter XV) ^ and conclusions (Chapter V). The 
appendices contain the Council^ s listing of secondary school improvement 
issues/ the Council^s Policy Statement on Equity and Excellence/ a 
tabulation of responses to the two surveys* and a listing of the types of 
documents NWItEL received from the districts and schools* 
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In Januacy 1985^ KWRBL prepared u draft of the Superintendent Survey 
covering the nine areas of interest to the Council* This draft was 
reviewed by the Executive Cosiaittee of the Council* revised based on 
their feedback and pilots-tested in the Seattle School District* Based on 
minor feedback* it was again revised and a Principal Survey developed 
that contained many of the sane Iteins* Superintendents were asked to 
select three high schools in their district for the Principal Survey* 
They were asked to select schools that had engaged in some school 
improvement activities for at least one year and ';hat reflected a 
diversity ot school sise^ student achievement and minority enrollments* 

The Superintendent Survey was sent in February to all 35 district 
Superintendents with a cover letter signed by Samuel B* Husk^ Executive 
Director of the Council of Creat City Schools* On April 3^ one followup 
letter went to the superintendents of the 16 districts from whom no 
response had yet been received and another fora^ specifying which 
specific high school surveys wera missing^ went to 13 districts which had 
made an incomplete response* Between mid-April and Hay^ Collotnip phone 
calls were made to the 17 districts which still had incoa^lete or no 
returns* On Hay 10^ a letter was sent to the individuals in charge of 
research ih 10 districts from which no response had been received^ asking 
their assistance in getting the data* between Hay 10 and June 1^ phone 
calls were made to those ■ individuals* During the August Council meeting 
in ^rtland^ preliminary results were shared and ^gain districts not 
previously responding were invited to participate* 

Surveys were data entered and analyzed at tTWRKL. Policy documents 
received from the districts were organized into folders by district 
and/or school and coded in terms of 16 areas of school improvement* Tv-c 
program staff with experience in providing technical assistance in school 
improvement reviewed each policy document and selected one or two 
exemplary policies in each of these 16 areas* At the August Courcil 
meeting in Portland^ the Superintendent Survey data were shared as a 
preliminary report and initial issues and recommendations based on the 
discussion of that data were prepared by Dr* Walter Hathaway^ Oirector of 
Research and Evaluation^ from the Portland Public Schools (see Appendix 
F) * It is expected that discussion of this final report of the survey 
findings will lead to the identification of further issues and a 
definitive set of recommendations by the Council^ s Hesearch and Policy 
Committee and the Council as a whole* 
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II I * SUPERINT£W>EKT SURVEY FIMDItJGS 



Responses vere received froca 26 districts in time to enter Into hhls 
report* An additional district jent in their response after Labor Day/ 
vhich wad too l«te to be included in the report* Superintendent Survey 
data are reported by district as veil aS in aggregate form* 
Superintendents vere asked to identify in 16 areas of school Imi^rovement 
those in which policy or planning statements had been developed eince 
1980 affecting secondary schools* They also were asked in 14 areas to 
identify whether their district played a major role# minor role or no 
role in relation to school id^rovement efforts. The survey also asked 
whether scUool irprovenent effortc were targeted to any special stuc!!ent 
populations^ how Khool Improvement efforts are iaonitored# what impacts 
were noted so far (especialZy in relation to use of tiae# the effects of 
increased academic course graduation requirements* student perfocmance 
standards* and changes in specific instructional practices}* 

Although school improvement efforts in soiae cases haii^ been undertaken toz 
only a year or two^ at least 60 percent of the districts reported some 
type of impact* the three most frequently reported Impacts wore: 
increased scoree in basic skills (ref^rted by 81 percent of the 
districts)/ increased business/ccmmunity support (73 percent) # and 
increased student attendance (54 percent)* Table 1 shews the percentage 
of districts reporting impact in 11 areas* Twelve percent reported no 
impact noted yet* These findings are shown for each district in Table 2* 
A separate question on the survey focused specifically on the impact of 
school improvement efforts on use of student time* Two*thirds of the 
districts reported increase? in student homework assignments and time 
allocated to academic sKills while less than a third report«^ \engthening 
of the school day or school year* 

In addition to impact noted from school improvei&ent efforts* 81 percent 
of the districts Also reported increases in the academic course 
graduation requirements since 1980* These increases in graduation 
requirements are likely to take at let^st several years to be noted* 
How4(ver« even at the present time a third of the districts reported 
losing <rp to 20 percent of their elective teachers and at least a qii>rtQr 
of the districts noted a loss of up to 20 percent of their elective 
courses and a corresponding decrease in student enrollments* As a result 
of increased graduation reqoiremf^nts^ at least a third of the districts 
noted increased testing and increased parent/community support* In 
contrast* only four percent reported a decrease in parent/ccmntunxty 
support* Specific changes in inscructional practices as a result of 
school improvement efforts were noted by over 80 percent of the 
districts* At least half reported significant incrrases in expectations 
for student learning^ curriculum becoming more based on clear goals!, and 
objectives* and escpectations for quality instruction* Table 3 shows the 
percentage of districts reporting that each of 15 areas of instructional 
practice have increased greatly* Appendix B shows more fully the 
percentage of districts reporting these practices have increased greatly^ 
increased slightly or not changes . Approximately a quarter of the 
districts reported no change in grouping students to promote effective 
instruction or in using incentives to build student motivatlop. 
Responses by individual district are shown in Table 4* 
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TABLE 1 



REPORTED IMPACT FEOM SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 



Percentage of Districts 



Type of impact Reporting Impact 

Increased Scores in Basic Skills by Students 81 

Increased Business/Cooonunity Support 73 

Increase in Student Attendance 54 

Students Taking More Advanced Courses 39 

Decreased Vandalism 35 

iQ^rovement in Student Attitude Toward £:;hcol 35 

Greater Teacher Satisfaction 31 

Increased Scores in Areas Other Than Basic Skills 23 

Reduction in Students Taking Remedial Courses 12 
L^'ss Teacher Turnover 8 

(No Impact Noted Yet) 12 
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TABLB 3 



CHANOES REPORrEO IN IWSTKC3CTI0NAL PRACTICES 



Percetitwe Reporting 

Instructional Changes "Increased Greatly" 

High Expectations for Student Learning 58 

Curriculum Bas4d on clear Goals and Objectives 50 

High Expectations for Quality Instruction 50 

Clear and Focused Instruction 46 

Learning Process Closely Monitored 46 

Explicit Standards for Classroom Behavior 42 

students Who Don't Understand Are Retaught 35 

Class Time Used More for Learning 31 

Parents Are Involved 31 

Discipline is Firm and Consistent 27 

students Grouped to Promote Effective Instruction 23 

Positive Personal Interactions Between Teachers and students 23 

students Carefully Oriented to Lessons 23 

Incentives and Rewards Used for Motivation 19 

Smooth and Efficient Classroom Routines 15 
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Some districts reported having a plan or policy for each of 16 areas of 
school lJBprovement« However^ the percentage of districts reporting such 
policies varied widely from one area to another* Foe example^ while 92 
percent reported policies r«9Arding standards for promtion or graduation, 
only 2? percent reported policies regarding rewards for staff performance* 
Table 5 shows the percentage of districts having policies or plans in 16 
areas* Since at least a third of the districts reported not having a policy 
in rewards for staff performance^ effective school climate^ rewards for 
student achievement^ criteria defining the district*s vision of secondary 
educational excellence^ and reorganisation of schools or stu^ents^ we are 
showing which districts reported having policies in each area (see Table 6)* 

Districts were also asked if they had major concerns in any of these 16 
policy areas* As indicated xn Table 7^ a third or more of the districts 
expressed a nuijor emerging concern regarding rewards for staff performance 
and rewards for student achievement* 

Table 8 displays the number of policies and plaiis mailed to NWB£I» by area 
whiXe Table 9 shoi;s the results of NHREL*s assessment of exemplary policies 
in each of these 16 areas related to school improvement* Sxemplary policies 
or plans were selected at both the district and school level* 

The .last three tables have been used effectively by the Council in planning 
one of the sessions for its annual meeting in Pittsburgh* They identified 
several areas where many di&*:ricts expressed emerging concern and where 
relatively few had policy statements* They then invited representatives from 
districts and schools having exemplary policies in these areas to share their 
policy statements and discuss why and how these policies were developed* 

As stated in the introduction to this report, we view secondary school 
inprovement as a responsibility of both the local school and district* 
Superintendents were asked to specify whether they felt their district office 
played a major role^ minor role or no role in relation to 14 school 
improvement support activities* Table 10 indicates the percentage of 
districts feeling they played a qajor role through these activities* 
Virtually all districts felt they play a major role through testing and 
monitoring while only 69 percent felt they play a major role in teacher needs 
assessment* Table IX displays this information by district* 

Half of the districts indicated that their school improvement efforts were 
targeted to any special student populations* Populations most frequently 
mentioned were school leavers and educationally disad van t aged « 

Eighty percent of the districts reported an increase in academic course 
graduation requirements since 1980* Table 12 shows the percentage ol 
districts reporting minimum numbers of various credits needed for 
graduation* As can be seen in that table, English Is the subject required 
most frequently for four years* 

Districts reported a variety of procedures used to monitor school improvement 
efforts* Host commonly used is the regular testing program while less than 
half of the districts reported using as monitoring processes student surveys, 
attitude measures^ vandalism measures or teacher-made te^ts* Table 13 
indicates the range of monitoring procedures used* 
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TABLE S 



SECGND^V SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS AREAS 
FOR WHICH DISTRICT POLICIES OR PLANS EXIST 



Arec 



Percentage of Districts 
Having Plan or Policy 



Standards for Promotion or Graduation 
District Priority Coals for Improvement 
Standards for student Conduct 

Expectations that Principals be Instructional Leaders 

Parent Involvement 

Homework 

Assessment of Student Needs <ind Academic Progress 

Monitoring of Local School Improvement Efforts 

High Exp^tations for Student Performance 

Alignment of Objectives? Curriculum and Testing 

Instructional Excellence 

Reorganization of Schools or Students 

Criteria Defining the District* s vision 
of Secondary Educational Excellence 

Rewards for Student Achievejnent 

Effective School Climate 

Rewards for Staff Performance 



92 
89 
89 
85 
85 
81 
81 
81 
77 
77 
73 
65 

62 
54 
50 
27 
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TAftLE 7 



OISTJUCn MCPORTIflfi AREAS OF WJOt OCKIW COHCEW AFRaiHC 

SECONOMY SCHOOL Iff Kmwrr 



CRinRU OCFlNlKG THE 01STtia*S VtftSIOH 
QF SECOKOUt EOUCATlOttfl ElCCaEtCE 

OISTRia MUQRlTY FOft iHPHOVEfClfT 

Ki» upEaATioHS m STuora krfqrwhce 

EXFttTATlOHS THAT PWHClPALS BE 
IMSTttUCTlOHAt UAOERS 

ASSESStClfT OF STUDENT NEEDS A»0 

miWtm DF LOCAL SCHOOL 
imtOVetCHT EFFORTS 

stju40ar0s for stuoekt cohoua 
stahdards for paowtiok of graduation 

AEUARDS FOR STUOEKT ACHIEVEHENT 
flWCaS FDR STAFF PERFORMANCE 
IHSTRUaKWL EXCaiENCE 
HQNEWDAR 

PARENTAL fNV0L¥EHeHT 
EFFCCTtVE SCHOOL aJHATE 

ALIGWE^ DF OSJEaiVES. 
CUntlCULUH AND TESTlHG 

REDRGANIZATIDN OF SCHOOLS DR STUDENTS 
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TABLE ^ 



TABULATION OP TH£ OP POLICIES A14D PLANS 

BECBIVED FROM PARTICIPATIKG SCHOOLS AND DISTRICTS 



!• Criteria definiag th« District's vision 
of secondary educational excellence 

2* District priority goals ^or ioprovifinent 

3» High expectations for student perfocmance 

4, Expectations that principals be 
instructional leaders 

5, Assessment of student needs 
and academic progress 

6, Monitoring of local school 
ijnprovement efforts 

7* Standards for student conduct 

3* Standards for promotion or graduation 

9» Rewards for student achievement 

10. Rewards for staff performance 

11. Instructional excellence 
12 « Homework 

13, Parental involvement 

14, Effective school climate 

15, Alignment of objectives^ curriculum 
and testing 

16, Reorganization of schools or students 

17, Public reXations/school-^community 
relations 

18* Use of time/time^on^task 

19. Articulation (feeders) 



POLICY 
Diat . Schl , 
4 7 



13 
13 
1 
1 
3 
7 
8 
5 
1 

6 
1 

0 
0 



6 
2 
0 



16 
10 
0 
0 
4 
4 
2 
5 
0 
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TABLE $ 



IDENTIFICATION OF EXEMPLARY SCHOOL IHF^^^^;^T '^LICIES 
FOUND AT THE DISTRICT AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 



District 
Policy 



Criteria defining the District's vision of secondary D, M* 

educational excellence 

District priority goals for improvement F, D 

High expectations for student performance F^ D 
Bxpectations that principals be instructional leaders 1/ M 

Assessment of student needs and academic progre'ss C^ M 

Monitoring of local school improvement efforts F^ Mi 

Standards for student conduct C, I 
Standards for promotion or graduation D 
Rewards for student achievement 

Rewards for staff performance D 

Instructional excellence D* 

Homework i 
Farental involvement 

Effective school climate K* 

Alignment of objectives # curriculum and testing Q, I 

Reorganiz«tion of schools or students r. A 



Codes t 



* More a plan than a policy, but has policy implicit 

A American High School (Dade County, Florida) 

B Beechcroft High School (Columbus, Ohio) 

BTW Booker T« Washington High school (Norfolk, Virginia) 

C Cleveland School District (Ohio) 

D Dade County School District (Florida) 

C George Henry Corliss High School (Chicago, Illinois) 

I Indianapolis School District (Indiana) 

L Lincoln-West High School (Cleveland, Ohio) 

M Minneapolis School District (Minnesota) 

MB Miami Edison High School (Miami, Florida) 

Mi Milwaukee School District (Wisconsin) 

P Portland School District (Oregoxi) 
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TABLE 10 



AREAS OF SCHOOL IHPKOVEMENT 
WHEHE THE DISTHICT PLAYED A MAJOR ROLE 



Area 



Percentage o£ Dl3tricts 
Repocting a Major Role 



Conducting Testing and Monitoring 

staff selection and Assignment 

Providing Teacher Inservice 

Curriculum Development Assistance 

Assistance to Schools in Obtaining 
Needed Resources 

Districtwide Priority Gcals for Improvement 

Screening and selecting Texts and 
Resource Materials 

Developing and Refining Instructional Objectives 

Providing Administrative Inservice 

Procedures to Monitor and Support Local Efforts 

Communicating Local School 'improvement 
Pl:4dingd to staff and Commurtity 

Collecting and Sharing Research Pindiitgs 

Prc^cedures for Coordinating Among School Efforts 

Cond?icting Teacher Needs Assessment 



96 
89 
89 
89 

89 
86 

35 
85 
83 
81 

77 
73 
73 
69 
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TABU n 

DISTRICTS (iEPORTlHG A SWOR HOLE IH SVPPCBJ OF 
SECONOttV SCHOOL IMPftOVOtMI IH PARTICULAR AREAS 



OISTRiaS 



AREAS 



SETS UP PROCEDURES TO WHiTOF; A»0 SUPPORT 
LOCAL SCHOOL I«PROV£HEHT EFFORTS 

ESTABLISHES PftOCEOURES FOR COORDINATING 
AHONG SCHOOL EFFORTS 

SELEaS MO ASSiGMS STAFF TC CNHAHCE 
SCHOOL IrtPffOVET^EHT Em3RTS 

OCVEIOPS MO REFINES tHSTAUCTIOHAL 
OBo^aiVES 

CONDUCTS TESTING MO WHtTORIHG 

PROVIDES ADMINISTRATIVE IHSERVICE 

PROVIDLS TEACHER IHSERVtCE 

COLLECTS AKO/OR CONDUaS AND SHARES 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 

ASSISTS >fITH CURRICUlUH OCVELOPMEKT 

CO^tCUCTS TEACHER HEEDS ASSESSMENT 

SCIIEENS AHD SELECTS TEXTS AHO !%EiOilRCE 
MATERIALS 

ESTABLISHES DtSTRICTWiOE PRIDRITV 
GOALS FOR WROVEHEMT 

« ASSISTS SCHOOLS tH OBTAINING 
NEEDED RESOURCES 

CD^t4UNICATES LOCAL SCHOOL IHPROVEKEKT 
F1H0INGS TD STAFF AND COWUrClTY 
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TABLE 12 



PERCENTAGE OP DISTRICTS 
REQDIRING VAMOaS NUMBERS OF CARNEGIE CREDITS 
PCS GRADUATION 



Units Requited 
ONE TWO THREE FOUR NOT REPORTED 



ENGLISH 

MATHEMATICS 

SCIENCE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



8 
31 

4 
12 

S 



50 
39 
23 
4 
4 



19 
16 
16 
50 



62 
S 
4 

8 



19 
19 
10 
15 
S4 
76 
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DISTRICT PROCEDORES OSED ::o HOUITOR SCHOOL IMPROVI^^ENT EFFOPTS 



Percentage of Districts 



Procedure Reporting Use 

Districted Regular Testing program 96 

Student AttendAnce 85 

Percent of Students Pasalng Graduation Requirements 77 

Student Proflkotions/Retentions 73 

Student Referrals for Disciplinary purposes 73 

Student Grade Reports 65 

Staff Surveys A«e<iti«cK 65 

Parent/CoQoAunity Responds Measures 65 

Percent of Students Taking Various Courses 58 

Regular School Progress Reports 54 

Teacher"Made Tests 46 

School Vandalism Measures 46 

Student Attitude Measures 46 

Stuoer.t Surveys/Peedbactc 39 
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IV^ PRXHCIPAL SDHVEy FINDINGS 



A Principal sucvey was coinplet«<^ and cetucned by 71 schools in 28 of the 
35 Gc«at City School Districts* The survey paralleled some o£ the 
questions on the superintendent survey* Questions identified areas of 
school elEfectiveness where plans or policies exist/ looked at the 
district's role in supporting various school improvement efforts, 
determined any special areas of initiating and loonitoring school 
ijDprovement/ and examined ae^^-reported impacts of their school 
improvement efforts* 

A tabulation of responses to the Principal survey appears in Appendix C* 
Table 14 indicates the percentage of schools reporting the presence of 
plans or policias* 

Bighty percent or more of the principals reported school policies or 
plans existing to cover standards for promotion or graduation, standards 
for student conduct/ priority goals for in^rovement / and high 
expectations for student performance* Principals and superintendent 
views on existing policies were quite similar* Out of 16 areas/ there 
was only one where the two groups differed by Mre than 20 percent* 
seven^eight percent of the principals reported policies regarding 
student achievement Hhile only 54 percent were reported by 
superintendents* This difference probably is due to the fact that 
student achievement policies or plans are more c^mnonly set at the 
individual high school level* 

Areas of school effectiveness for which many schools do not have pl2Lns or 
policies/ but which are regarded as a major emerging concern by a quarter 
or more of the schools/ aret rewards for staff performance (48 percent) i 
assessment of student needs and academic progress (30 percent), criteria 
defining the school's vision of educational excellence (27 percent)/ and 
the principal's role ss instructional leader (25 percent)* 

Schools were asked to indicate the extent to which their district plays a 
role in supporting various school io^rovement efforts* Principals rated 
their district as playing a major supp<jrt role/ a minor role/ or no 
role* Table 15 shows the district support ratings for 14 areas* 
Three-quarters or more of the schools felt their district played a major 
role int establishing districtwide priority goals for improvement/ 
screening and selecting texts and resource materials, conducting testing 
and monitoring/ assisting schools in obtaining needed resources* 
assisting with curriculum development/ and developing refining 
instructional objectives^ At the other extreme, approximately 10 percent 
of the schools ftslt their district played no role in conducting teacher 
needs assessment nor in selecting and assigning staff to enhance school 
improvement efforts* 

similar to the superintendent survey, 56 percent of the principals 
reported that their school's improvement efforts were targeted to special 
populations such as school leavers and educationally disadvantaged^ 
Potential school leavers were identified mainly through monitoring 
student academic ana disciplinary records* 
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TABLE 14 



AEEAS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 
FOR WHICH FLAKS OR POLICIES EXIST 
AS REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS 



Reporting 

Standards for proiaotion or graduation 96 

Standards Cor student conduct 94 

Priority goals £or in^rovemttnt 83 

High exp«ctations for student perfonoance 60 

Rewards for student achievement 78 

Homework 78 

Monitoring school iinproveToent efforts 72 

Effective school climate 69 

Criteria defining the school's vision 68 
of educational excellence 

Parental involvement SQ 

Principal's role as instructional leader 68 

Alignment o£ objectives^ curriculum and testing 66 

Instructional excellence 63 

Assessment of student needs and academic pro<fress 62 

Reorganization o£ the school or students 47 

Rewards for staff perf ocmance 39 
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TABLB 15 



AREAS OF SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 
JOOGED BY SCHOOL PRIHCIPALS TO HAVE MAJOR DISTRICT SUPPORT 



Areas Receiving Percentage of Principals 

Major District SM p r^tt Reporting 

Establishes diatrictwide priority ^oals for Intpcovement 93 

Screens and selects texts and resource materials 82 

Conducts testing and monitoring 80 

Assists schools in obtaining needed resources 79 

Assists wi^h curriculum development 76 

Develops and refines instructional objectives 76 

Collects and/or conducts and shares research findings 73 

Provides administrative inservice 72 

Provides teacher inservice 66 

Sets up procedures to monitor and support 65 
local school improvement efforts 

Cdmmunicates local school impi:ovement findings 62 
to staff and community 

Establishes procedures for coordinating 58 
among school efforts 

Selects and assigns staff to enhance 54 
school improvement efforts 

Conducts teacher needs assessment 49 
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TABLE 16 

AREAS OF SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT NOTED BY PRINCIPALS 

Percentage of Principal 



Areas Reporting 

Increased scores in basic skills by students 65 

Iiqproyement in student attitude toward school $5 

Increase in student attendance 58 

Increased business/community support 5S 

Greater teacher satisfaction 51 

More advanced courses taken 45 

Decreased vandalism 44 

Increased scores in areas other than basic skills 32 

Less teacher turnover 21 
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At least half of the 3chcx:>ls reported that their school improvement 
efforts affected the amount of student homework assignments # services to 
students beyond regular school hours# and increased time allocated to 
academic skills* 

While 11 percent of the principals noted no impact yet from their school 
isproveioent efforts^ the rest identified one or more areas of impact* 
Over half of the principals reported impact in increased basic skill 
scores* student attitude toward school* increased student attendance* 
increased business/community support* and greater teecher satisfaction. 
Other areas of impact are noted in ffable 16* 

Student progress in school iinprovement was monitored primarily through 
student report cards* student attendance* and the district's regular 
testing program* 

ttinety percent of the principals reported that their district had 
increased academic course graduation requirements since 1980* As a 
result* a quarter of the principals reported losing up to 20 percent of 
th^ir elective teachers and courses* Thifcy percent or more of the 
principals also reported that as a result of increased graduation 
requirements^ students are coispleting more demanding courses^ testing has 
increased and more remedial courses have been added* Thirteen percent 
reported increased student dropouts* The number of dropouts resulting 
from increased graduation requirements is likely to increase in the 
future as the graduation requirements got appliec' to newly entering 9th 
grade students* 

Three-quarters of the principals indicated that their school Improvement 
effects resulted in changes in instructional practices* Table 17 lists 
the instructional practices where major increases were noted by 
principals* The instructional changes seen to have increased the most 
were high expectations for quality instruction and student learning* 
Incentives to build student motivation were seen to have changed l^ast* 
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TABLE 17 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES SE£» AS INCREASING GREATLV^ BY PRINCIPAIfS 

Percentage of Principals 



Instructional Practices Reportinc; 

High Expectations for Quality Instruction 49 

High Expectations for Student Learning 48 

Firm and Consistent Discipline 45 

Explicit standards for Classroom Behavior 44 

Goal Based Curriculum 44 

Closely Monitored Learning 41 

Clear and Focused Instruction 38 

Effective Student Grouping 34 

Careful Orientation to Lessons 31 

Class Tiine Used for Learning 28 

Incentives Used to Suild Motivation 27 

Smooth Classroom Houtlnes 25 

Positive Student'Teacher Interactions 23 

snudents Ret aught if Needed 21 
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V* COHCLwoIOHS 



This study incorporated prevloualy expressed interests of the Council 
togethec with findings from the school ef £<»ctiveness literature to 
provide a cooprehenslve frameworlc for surveying meiDber districts and a 
san^le of their high schools* Since surveys are limited to the 
self*pftrceptions of the persons surveyed* this atudy deliberately 
repeated qu«stion0 for bott' principals and superintendents in the same 
districts to help cross*validat* findings* in general* perceptions at 
the central and school levels were quite similar* Approximately 80 
percent in each group had detected some Impact from school improvement 
activities* Xncreasttd basic skills scores and increased 
business/cOQununity support were reported by the largest percentages of 
both principals and superintendents* As might be expected* the 
district's role in supporting school improvement was seen more positively 
by super Intendentii in 13 of 14 areas* The interesting exception was that 
principals were even more positive in recognizing the contribution of 
centrally established districtwide priority goals for iJiprovement* 
Ninety-three percent of the principals* compared with 86 percent of the 
superintendents* viewed this as a major district support* 

In general* the purpose of this study was itOw to develop recommendations 
but to share information for the Council and its members to use in 
developing individual and Council-wide action plans* Nevertheless* some 
procedural and programmatic recommendations are offered below as 
illustrations of the possible uses of this study* 

Approximately 80 percent of the districts report increases in academic 
graduation requirements* it is still too soon to detect some of the 
significant impact that these increased graduation requirements will have 
on curriculum* students and staff in urban districts* However* already 
about a quarter of those surveyed have seen a decrease of up to 20 
percent in elective courses* The impact these changes may have on less 
academically gifted youngsters will need to be monitored in future 
years* it is recommended that Council districts be surveyed again in 
three years to see what long term impact school improvement efforts and 
changes in graduation requirements will have on students* 

About half of the districts reported that their school improvement 
efforts are being targeted to special student populations* especially to 
educationally disadvantaged and school leavers* Although potential 
school leavers are being identified through monitoring student academic 
and disciplinary records* test scores and staff nominations* 
approximately a third of the districts reported having no systematic 
procedure for identifying potential school leavers* At the individual 
high school level* things lock more optimistic but even here 16 percent 
of the principals reported having no systematic way of identifying 
potential school leavers* The Council may want to develop and share some 
systematic procedures for identifying such youth* 
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Surveys of school Improvement efforts by Council districts can be 
important starting point for districts to share experiences of what has 
worked and why* Since the focus for the present study has been primarily 
on policy^ it is recommended that the Council bold a session at its 
annual fall conference to encourage high schools and districts having 
exemplary policies in areas where other districts are lacking policy to 
share their policies and describe why and how they were created and what 
impact they have had* Likewise^ members from one district may want to 
visit another district having an exemplary area of secondary school 
ioprovement to observe bou the process is working and how it might be 
adopted in their district* 

This study pointed out that while districts have policies regarding many 
a reas of school iiipi:ovement# less than 40 percent had ^ policy dealing 
with rewards for s^aff performance* lndeed# this area was considered by 
half of the districts to be a major emerging concern* Given the prrrblem 
of attracting and holding excellent school staff in urban districts* it 
is recomendftd that the Council continue to give attention to how high 
quality staff can be recruited and rewarded* 

It is recommended that a more detailed observational study be made across 
districts of several school Improvement activities that have been 
reported here to describe in greater detail how they are working* For 
example # since a third of the districts do not have a systematic 
procedure for monitoring potential school leavers^ districts that are 
doing a lot in this area should be studied more closely to see what works^ 




APPENDIX A 

AREAS OF INTEBEST EXPRESSED BY THE COUNCIL OF GBEta CITY SCHOOLS 



Th« Executlv« Conmlttee Ettc&lv«d a E«poEt from the Individuals designated 
from 15 of the meubeE districts to identify the critical Issues in 
inpEoving Secondary Schooling. The issues and concerns were: 

1. What new svsteavide policies for secondary school improvement are we 
setting; how are the resources to carry them out being 

pre* id entitled within the system's budget priorities and tradeoffs; 
and how do we assure they will have mc^aningful positive effects? 

2. What central policy direction and related support are we providing 
to High School Basfr3 Improvement Planning and imglc^entation 
Efforts ^ and how are those efforts proceeding? 

3* How are we identifying the students who are "At Rlsk^ of leaving 
schog l early and bow are we identifying their special needs and 
working with then to help them ccMqplete their high school 
education? Hhat is the role of and what*s happening to special 
programs for the educationally disadvantaged^ special education^ 
limited English-speaking and oth*er special need students? 

4« What changes are taking place in the way time during the school day 
is structured and bow are such matters as staffing and cost being 
handled? 

5. What test and other d ata do ve use to monitor the success of our 
efforts to Improve secondary education? 

6* What's happening to vocatjjnal/ technical education and elective 

programs and staff as well as to students "At Risk" as we respond to 
the state and local pressure to raise course graduation 
requirements ? (How are we preserving a curriculum responsive to the 
diverse interests and needs of all stiK^ents?) 

7« What student Performance standards are being set Cor promotion and 
graduation; how are they measured; and what are the effects on 
students and their systems? 

8, To what extent are mastery learning and individualized instruction 
being used at. the secondary school leve\? 

9. What are we doing through staff selection^ evaluation and 
development to help principals and teachers respond to the changing 
challenges of secondary education and to assess their readiness to 
respond? (In particular^ bow do we encourage and support pirincipals 
and teachers to take student-abased^ as well as subject-b&ded^ 
approaches to secondary schooling?) 
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APPENDIX a 



The Council of the Creat City Schools 
Policy Statement op Equity and Excellence 



"AU*« BGGASOLESS OF ItACB OR QUiSS OR ECONOMIC STATOS, ABE £HTITI£D TO A 
FAIR CHAtlCE AHD TO THE TOOLS FOR DEVBIOPIKG TBEIR INDIVIDUAL POWERS OF 
HIND AHO SPIfUT TO THE OTHOST* THIS P&OHISE KEAKS THAT ALL CHILDREN 
VIRTOB OF THEXR OHtf EFFORTS, COHPETEHTL^ GOIDED, CAN HOPE TO ATTAIN THE 
MATURE AND INFORMED JqDGEHEHt HEEDED TO SECURE GAINFOL EHPLOYMENT/ AHD tO 
MAHAOB THEIR OHN LIVES , THEREBY S£RVING NOT ONL^ THEIR OWN INTERESTS BUT 
ALSO THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY ITSELF*" (A NATION AT HXSK) 

This quote from the Cosmiaaion on Excellence Report is the philosophical 
center piece of its Mssage to the American people* But in order for 
there to be a serious and sustained reform of the quality of our nation's 
schools* governnents at all levels must recoonit themselves to the issue 
of equity* 

Truly« in the past 2S years this nation has been making substantial 
progress in the area of equity* This progress manifests itself in every 
phase of our society* in eveary phase of life and^ in particular^ in our 
public schools* These advances^ especially for those who have been the 
victims of past discrimination/ were largely made through the efforts of 
leaders at the naf .onal level whose duty it was to protect and advance 
those rights* Equity in this context has come to mean that every person^ 
if truly given the s^uae access and opportunity/ should also have the same 
relative achievement* Again* it will take largely national policies and 
fiscal commitment to provide the "tools" for those who still remain 
isolated from the paths to excellence* 

Governments at all levels/ especially at the Federal and State levels, 
must expend the resources necessary to support programs which have 
already been authorized to increase access to educational opportunities. 
These resources need to be focused on the institutions and places where 
the handicapped* the poor, and other high need populations are 
concentrated^ These resources need to be directed to help those who have 
been disenfranchised gain entry to those programs that will open new 
heights and new horizons of accomplishments* 

The responsibility of sustaining the future economic well being of this 
nation will rest to a large extent on the efforts of Blacks, Hispanics 
and women* It is in the best interest of our country to ensure that 
these historically underserved populations receive the best possible 
education possible* To provide less is to sow the seed of future 
failings. 
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APPENDIX C 

QR£AT CITY SCflCOt*S SCCOKEUJUT SCHOOL IMPttOV£M£NT STOOY 

SUPSRIHTSHDEHT'S SUR^ 
{N»26) 

NaA« Of p«rson Responding to this Sup«rii>^«nd«nt*4 Survey 



goatio n supt 7, research/eval director 7, assoc supt 6, adm asst 4, other 2 
DKfcpinfc 26 out of 35 districts responded 



ttorJc Telephone Nunber ( ) 

Hase o£ Person Distributing ^nd ColXftctlng Principal Survtys^ it different 
f roa abov« 



ttorit Telephone Nui>b«r ( ) 

Policy and Planning Stateaents 

1* Does your district have policy or planning statenents developed 

sinc« 1960 affecting secondary schools that cover any of th« areas 
listed below? Please ch«c)c those areas explicitly covered and 
attAcfa a copy of the policy or plan* If no policy or plan exists in 
an area but it is a major emerging concern^ please cbecfc the second 
column* 

Percent 

Have a A Major 

Plan or Cinerglng 





Poiicy 


Concern 


CRITERIA OSFINIHG THE DISTRICT'S VISION 0? SECONDARY 
SDOCATIOHAL BXCELU5HCB 


62 . 


31 


DISTRICT PRIORITY GOALS ?0R IMPROVEMENT 


89 


12 


HIGB EXPECTATIONS POR STODENT PERFORMANCE 


77 


19 


SXPECTATIOHS TBAT PRINCIPAZ^ BE INSTRtXTTIOHAI. LEADERS 


85 


12 


ASSESSMENT OP STUDENT HEEDS AND ACADEMIC PROGRESS 


81 


19 


MONITORING OP LOCAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT EPFORTS 


01 


19 


STANDARDS POR STUDENT CONDOCT 


89 


4 


STANDARDS pOR PRCHOTIOH OR GRADUATION 


92 


4 


REKARDS POR STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


54 


31 


»EHAR&S POR STAPP PERFORMANCE 


27 


58 
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8av« a 


A MAior 




Plan or 


Em eg log 




Pol lev 






71 

— iJ 


-ia— 




RI 


_LiJ 


PABENTAL INVOLVEHEHT 


85 


8 


EFFECTIVE SCHOOL CLIMTS 


SO 


31 


AtlGKHEHT OP 0BJ9CTIV£5# CUHRXCOLaH AND TESTING 


77 


19 


reorgahi:atioh or schools or studckts 


6S 


19 



OTHER (Please list) 



Please send copies of aii relevant poiicy and 
plaimin^ statements with the completed survey. 



District Adniniatrativ Support 

2* In what ways does tii« district provide support for rarious school 
improvenMt efforts? For «ach area listed below, please indicate if 
the district Pl^ys a sajor role, minor role or no role at the 
present time* 



In relation to school iapcovement 
efforts our district* 


rtajoc 
Roltt 


Minor 
Role 


Ho 
Role 


No 
Res PC 


SETS ^ PBOCSDOBES TO HOHItOR AND SUPPORT 
LOCAL SCHOOL ZMPRCVEHEMT EFFORTS 


9,1 




0 


4 


BSTftBLISHES PROCmntES FOR COORDINATZMG 
MOtta SCHOOL 2FF0RTS 


73 


IS 


0 


12 


SELSCTS AND ASSIGNS STAFF TO EHHANCS 
SCHOOL IHPSOVEKEHT EFFORTS 


89 


4 


0 


8 


DEVELOPS AND REFINES IlfSTROCTKMAL 
OBJECTIVES 


8S 


12 


0 


4 


COHDOCTS TESTIDG AND MONITORIHG 


95 


0 


0 


4 


PBDVIDBS AEHINISTRATIVE IMSEKVICE 


85 


8 


0 


8 


PROVIDES TEACHER IHSBRVICE 


89 


4 


0 


8 
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In relation to school iaProv*s«nt 
•^forts out dlsttictt 


Major 
Rol* 


Minor 
Rol* 


Ho 
ROl* 


No 

Response 


COU£CTS AHD/Ol C0IS>OCTS AHD SSXHES 
RESEUO PIKF3IMG5 


73 


19 


0 


8 


ASSISTS KItH CURRICOUnt OEVELOPKBHT 


89 , 


4 


4 


4 


COHOUCTS TEACHBA HEEDS ASSESSHEtT 


69 


19 


0 


12 


SCREENS AHD SELECTS TEXTS MUD RESOUBCE 
MATERIALS 


85 


8 


4 


4 


BSTABLIS8ES DISTUOrrflDE PRIORITY 
GOALS tOB IMPROVEHEKT 


86 


8 


0 


4 


ASSISTS SCBOOLS IK OBTAIHIHG HEEDED 
BESOOXCBS 


89 


4 


4 


4 


COMMTHICATRS LOCAL SCHOOL IM7RCVEMENT 
FINDINGS TO STAFF AND COMrttJNITY 


77 




0__ 


12 


OTHER (PUas« list) ntihHr r*»1a1-inrn^ ; nf>rr<»n+ 









P2«M« Attach any documents (pl^s, policies* 
guidelines, h^dhcoks* papers* etcJ that describe 
^tjpport provided for various school iiiiprovewents . 



Special K^eds Students 

3* Kce your district's school liBprovemnt «££orts targeted to any special 
student populations? 



SO T gS It yes to which populationst ' ^ T*^^ ^-^z^^ 

(educationally disadvantaged, 35J5:=School leavers* 6%) 



4 6 H O 

4 NO RESPONSE 

4* ATb there any segments of students not being reached by school 
iaproveaent efforts? 

20 V ES If yes, which groups? school leavers 12% 

6 5 n o 

15 NO RESPONSE 
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5. Bow «i« pot«ntl£X school leav«is b«in9 ld«ntl£led? 
(Cntcit «11 that «PPly} 

?1 N OT BBINS SYSTEMATICAIXY lOENTlFlED NOW 
SQ THROOGH TEST 9C0RSS 
5A T HRDOGH TEhCaEVSIATP NOMINATIOHS 
62 THROUCa MONITORING STUDENT AOUBKtC RECORDS 
62 THROUGH MOHITORXNS STUDEMT DISCIPUMUtST RSCORDS 
OTHER (PI«U« SpMify}. 



Use of Tlae 

6. B«ve yooc district*! school in^iovement effects affected any of the 
following? (Chealt Ail that apply} 

23 LENGTH OP SCHOOL YEAR 

31 L EWSTH OP SCHOOL DMf 

_35_L EMGIH OP CLASS PERIODS 

65 T IME ALLOCATED TO ACADEMIC SKILLS 

50 E WGAGED TII« 

58 _S E«ffICgS TO STODEHTS BEYOHD REGULAR SCHOOL BOOHS 
6^ a OWEWORK ASSIGNMENTS 

7. If your district has ntade any change in use of tiner has it affected: 
(Chectc all that apply) 

_46„A HEED POR MORE STAFP 

_62_AODED COSTS 

18 OTHER IMPACTS (Please List) rearranged institutional priorities 15* 



8. Is your district engaged in any 'tine on task* studies? 

31 Y ES (If yes, is a report availaole upon request? Yes No ) 
M MO 
8 NO RESPONSE 

4 
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Hooitorinq School Iiiprovi»nt 

9. M)*t masucts oc proctducvs «r* u*«d b/ tta* distcict to Bonitor tchool 
iapcov«Mnt •ffocts? (Chtek all tb*t «ppl/.> 

96 THE OXStRICT*S ttBGULAR TESTIMQ PBOQBMt 

46 T BACHEH-MKDE TESTS 

65 g niDEOT GRADE ItEPOtlTS (PEItCEHT OP STUDENTS EARNING EACH GRADE A-P) 

5^ RECOIAR SCBOOL PROGRESS RSPORTS 

_3i.STOTB»T PflOHOPIOIiS/RBTESrriONS 

P ERCEHT OP STODEHTS TAKING VARIOOS OOORSES (ACADEMIC, ELECTIVE r 
ReHEDZAL, AOVAHCSD PLACEHENT, BOHORSr BTCO 

77 PERCEHT 0? STtHEMTS PASSING GRADOATIOH REQniREMEHTS 

S TOPEHg ATTEMDAMCE 
73 S TOPEHT REFERRALS FOR OISCIPLIHARY POKPOSES AMD ACTIONS TAKEN 
46 S CHOOL VANDALISM MEASTOES 
65 STAFF SORVETfS/PEEDaAOt 
46 S TUDENT ATTITUDE MEASURES 
3^ S TUDENT SURVEYS/PEEOBACX 

P ARBNT/CCMWUWITY RESPONSE MEASURES 

OTHER (Please List) 



IC. With whom are the school effectiveness results shared? (ChecJt all 
that appl/.] 

A DMIHI STRATORS 

SCHOOL STAFF 

_fi_pAREwrs 

C OMtCNITif 

SCHOOL BOARD 

62 

...STUDENTS 

4 

O THERS (Please List) 



5 
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11. Wiat i«p«ct, it «ny, b«a bt«n nottd so fu froa your school improvtocnt 
•fforta? (ClMClt all that «pply.) 

12 HO IMPACT HKfCm YET 

S L ESS TEKHER TUWKVER 

31 G REATER TEfcCHER SATISPACTIOH 

_£i_IHCREASEO SCORES ih EAStC SKIIXS BY STOOEHTS 

23 ifKVEKSBD SCORES IN AWAS OTHER THAN BASIC SKIUS 

3S IMPRCWEtBIT IN STODEHT ATTITODE TOWARD XBOOt 

39 STUDEOTS TAKIHS MORE ADVANCED COURSES 

_i2_RBO(JCriOMS IN THE NUMBER OP STUDENTS NEEOIMG TO TAKE REMEDIAL 
COURSES 



35 



54 



73 



DECREASED VANDALISM 
.mCBEASB IN STUDENT ATTENDANCE 
JNCREASED BUSINESS/COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
OTHER (Please list) 



12. aas your district increased the academic course graduation 
requireaents since 19S0? 

B^ Y ES 

11 N O {<So to Question 17.) 
8 KG RESPONSE 

13. It the acadenic course graduation requirenents have increased/ 
what effects has it had on teachers of elective courses? 

35 THE NUMBER OF BLBCTXVBS TEACHERS HAS REMAINED STABLE 

35 W E LOST OP TO 20 PERCENT OP OUR ELECTIVES TEACHERS 

4 W E LOST OVER 20 PERCENT OP OUR ELEXTTIVES TEACHERS 

^ OTHER (Please list) 



ERIC 



14. Mhat aftccts ha« ehanga in 9raduatlon r«quir«9*nts bad on th« 
f Itctlvaa cont999? 

35 M 0M8 NOTED YET 

23 THE tnmaSR op BLBCTIVBS OOORSES B\S REtAIHEO STABLE 
27 W E LOST OP TO 20 PEICCHT OP OUR SLBCTIVES COOHSBS 
0 W E LOST OVER 20 p£RCZU>T OP OUR BLECTIVES QOtlttSeS 

^tHE cotrmrr or oor elbctives coorses sas chanoed 

S TqpeHT EHSOLLHDtT IN ELECTIVE OOUHSES HAS DECREASED OP TO 

20 pEfiCEirr 

8 SrUOEHT ENROLLMEH? IN ELECTIVE COURSES HAS DECREASED OVER 
20 PB8CEHT 

8 A CADEMIC CREDIT IS HOW AWARDED FOR SOME VOCATIONAL COURSES 
0 OTHER (PU«a« liat) 



IS. Has th« district initiattd us« o.' di£t«c«ntlal diplomas (college 
prttparatory^ technical^ ate.) dlploau endorsements? 

12 Y ES 65 N O 23 NOR RESPONSE 
If yes» pl«ase describe 



16. What •i.ftcts bas increased 9.:aduatiott requireoents bad on your district? 
(Check all that Apply*) 



•^1 l iOHE NOTED YET 

23 m ore remedial courses have beeh added 
27 s tpdetrrs are ccmpletihg more demanding courses 
3^ increasbo testiiki bas occurred 
_Ladditiokal law suits 
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INCREASED PARENT/COMMUNITY SOPPOKT 
.DECREASED PABENT/CCMMUNITi* SOPPOPT 




• 



27 COmSZ fXPBCTATIOWS HAVE CaAHGED 
4 IHCBEASED STUDEIIT DROPOCTS 
4 OTHER tPl«as« Specify) 



Student PMforttanem Standards 

17. aav« your gr«ltj«tion r«quir«mttnU chan9«d sinc« IddO? 
91 as 15 no 4 NO RESPONSE 



18. 



acir many C«rQ«9it units of cr«dit (oc equl^altnt) ace new required 
for graduation? 

10*18 \iratj 20%/ 19 units S%; 20 units 12%# 21 units 19% 
^TOITS 22 units 8%, 24 units 8%# inore than 24 uaitJ 12% 



(S4#S5) 



19. How many credits* if enyr are required in the following areas? 
{Ose 0 if none are required. ) 

EMCUSg 3 units 19%/ 4 units 62%/ no rasponsa 19% 

, , HMHEMATICS 1 units 8%/ 2 units 50%# 3 units 16%* 4 units 8%, no response 19% 
SCIENCE 1 **ftit 31% # 2 units 39%/ 3 units 16%/ 4 units 4%, no response 10% 
SOCIAL STUDIES ^ 4%/ 2 units 23%/ 3 units 50%/ 4 units 8%/ no response 15% 

P OREICH UUiCnACE ^ ^mit 12%/ 2 units 4%, no response 84% 

VOCATIOHAI* BDOCATION ^ ^it S%/ 2 units 4%, 3 units 4%/ 4 units 8%, no response 

76% 

OTHER AflEAS (Please specify.)- 



20. Are student performance standards (other than requirsd units ot 
credit) required tot graduation? 



VES 



HO (Go to Question 22.) ^ NO HESPOMSS 



21^ Describe student performance standards (other than required units of 
credit) required for graduation. 




22. Bav* your diatrAct's secondary school lapiovtotnt •ffocts affected 
cttangts in in£i:iuctional practicts? 



30 tES 



12 W 8 Vr RESPOUSE 



23. What changes in InatrucClonal practices have occurred? For each 

area b«low check if the practice has increased as « result of School 
Effectiveness efforts. 



THE COMtlCOUm IS BASED OH CLZAB QOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES 

BIGB EXPBCTATIOtfS EXIST FOR STUCEHT 
LEUtMIHS 

BI<a EXPBCTATIOHS EXIST PQR QUALITY 
IHSTBOCTION 

STDDSNTS ABE CAHEFUZXY ORIENTED TO LESSONS 

IHSTRUCTIOM IS CLEAR AND FOCOSED 

LEARNING PROGRESS IS HOHITORSD CLOSELY 

STUDEHTS WaO DON'T ONDEBSTAHD ARE 
RETAOGET 

CLASS TIME IS USED FOR LEARNING 

CLASSBOCH ROUTINES ABE SHCOTH AND 
EFFICIENT 

STO0ENTS ARE GROOPEO TO FROHOTE EFFECTIVE 
IHSTRUCTXOH 

STANDARDS FOR CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR ARE 
SXPUCIT 

PERSONAL INTERACTICMS BETHEEH TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS ARE POSITIVE 

INCENTIVES AND REMPUUJS ARE USED TO 
BUILD MOTIVATION 

DISCIPLINE IS FIRM AND CONSISTENT 

PAREOTS ARE INVOLVED 



Increased 
Greatly 



50 



58 



50 



23 



46 



33 



31 



IS 



23 



42 



23 



19 



27_ 
31 



Increased 

Slightly 



31 



23 



31 



58 



35 



42 



4€ 



62 



35 



35 



50 



42 



46 



46 



NO HO 
Change Response 



23 



12 



12 



23 



8 



12 

15 

15 
15 
15 



IS 
19 

1*> 

19 

12 

15 

IS 

IS 
IS 



Thanks for completing and returning this survey to Dr. Rot ct E. Blum, nwrel* 300 
S.W. 6th Ave. ^ Portland^ OR 97204. 
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APPENDIX D 

GR£A7 CrrC SCHOOLS SECONCAKY SCHOOL IMPHOVEKBtIT STUDY 
PRINCIPAL'S SURm 

71 Schools 

Your Hacw 

School Schools reported opr di^tHrt- nnp two thrpp 17_ fnur i 

Diatriirt 28 districts reporting 

work T*l«phfti« Hunb«r ( ) 

Policy and Planning Stattmanta 

1* Do«a your school hav« policy oe planning statements developed since 
1980 tltat covet any of the ateaa listed belov? Please check those 
areaji explicitly coveted and attacb a copy of the policy ot plan* 
If no policy ot plan exists in an atea but it is a majot esetging 



ooncetn^ please check the second coluntn* 

% Percent 

Have a A Hajot 

Plan ot Emetging 

policy Concetn 

CRITCRIA DSPXKING THE SCHOOL'S VISION OF 

^ EDOCATIOSAL EXCELLENCB 68 27 

PRIORITY GOALS TOR IMPSOVEMEST 83 13 

HIGH EXPECTATIONS FOR STUDENT PERFOBMAWCE 80 18 

0 THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE AS IKSTRDCTlOHAL LEADER 68 25 
ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT tIEEDS AND ACADEMIC PROGRESS 6? 

MONITORING OP SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 72 

0 STANDARDS FOR STUDENT CCWDCCT 94 1 

STANDARDS FOR PROMOTION OR GRADUATION 96 3 

REWARDS FOR STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 78 U 

0 REWARDS FOR STAFF PERFORMANCE 39 48 

INSTRUCTIONAL EXCELLENCE 63 23 

HOMEWORK 78 18 

m PARE£iTAL INVOLVEMENT 68 23 



Hav« a A Major 

Plan cr Emerging 

Policy Concern 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOL CLIMKCE 69 20 

ALIGNKEOT OP OBJECTIVES^ COKftlCUUIM AND TESTIH5 66 24 

BE0RGAM12AT10N OP THE SCHOOL OR STUDESTS 47 24 



OTHER (Please liat) School-buslness partnership* discipline policy 



District Adainiatrative suppor t 

2. In what ways doea ttaa dlatrict provide support for various school 
inprovanMit efforts? For each area listed belowr please indicate if 
the dlatrict playa a major role^ minor role or no role at the 
present time. 

In relation to school iaproventent Major Minor No 

eff9rt3 our district: Bole Role Role Response 

SETS UP PROCEDORBS TO MONITOR AND SUPPORT 
I.OCAI. SCHOOL IMPROVEHERT EFFORTS 



ESTABLISHES PBOCBDORBS FOR COOSDIHATIHG 
AM0H5 SCHOOL EFFORTS 

SELECTS AND ASSIGNS STAFF TO ENHANCE 
SCHOOL IMPROVEICMT EFFORTS 

DEVELOPS AND REFINES INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTXVBS 

COHDOCTS TESTING AND MONITORING 

PROVIDES ADHINISTBATIVB IHSBKVICE 

PROVIDES TEACHER IHSBRVICB 

COLLECTS AND/OR CONDCFCTS AND SHARES 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 

ASSISTS WITH CORRICULOM DEVELOPMENT 

COHDUCTS TEACHER NBEDb ASSESSMENT 

SCREENS AND SELECTS TEXTS AND RESOURCE 
MATERIALS 



65 


, 3,1 


3 


1 




34 


4 


4 


54 


30 


11 


5 


76 


17 


6 


1 


80 


13 


7 


0 


72 


27 


0 


1 




3,1 , 


\ 


1 


73 




3 


1 


75 


20 


4 


0 


49 


. 3$ .., 


U 


1 


82 


13 


6 


0 




In relation to achool Improvement 
ef for t5 our district: 

ESTABLISHES DISTRZCTMIDB PRIORITY 
QOALS fOR IHPBOVEHSHT 

ASSISTS SCHOOLS IN OBTKIHItlG HEEDED 
RESOURCES 

coofnncftTES local school improvement 

FIHDIHGS TO STAFF AKD COHMJHm 
OTHER (Picas* list) PR Support 6% 



Major 
Role 



93 



Minor 
Role 



No 
Role 



79 



17 
28 



No 

Response 



provides quality education for special education students 6^ 



Special weeds Studenta 

3. Ace your scbool*« inprovemont efforts targeted to any special 
student popoUtions? 

56 y es (If yes to which populations) school leavers S%, 

educationally dlsadwantaged 6%, potential dropouts 6%, gifted 4%, 
freshmen 3% 



44 no 



4. Are there any negments of students not bain? reached by your 
school ImprovQDent efforts? 

35 y ss If yes, which groups? School leavers 4%, those with negative 

attitudes J% 

65 NO 



St How are potential school leavers being identified? 
(Check all that apply) 

16 W OT BEING SySTEMATICALLy IDEHTIPIED NOW 
45 T HROOGH TEST SCORES 
61 T HROUGH TEACHSVSTAPP KOMIHATIOKS 
82 T HROOGH MONITORING STDDENT ACADEMIC RECORDS 
80 T HBOOGH MONITORING STUDENT DISCIPLINARy RECORDS 
O THER (Please Specify) 



ERIC 
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Use of Time 
6. 



Hav* ^ur school's Ittproveoent ftfforts affected any of the followin<37 
(Cb«ck all that appl^f) 

L EWSra OP SCHOOL IfEAR 

13 LENGTH OP SCHOOL 0K£ 



55 



LENGTH OP CLASS PERIODS 



TIME ALLOCATED TO ACADEMIC SXILLS 

47 ENGAGED TIMS 

56 S ERtflCBS TO STOSEKTS SEYOHD REGOLAR SCHOOL HOURS 
56 aOKBWOBX ASSIGNMENTS 



7. If your schcxjl has made any change In use of tloe* has It affected: 
(Check all that apply) 

30 A HEED POR MORE STftJT 

20 A IQgD COSTS 

O flfHSR IMPACTS {Please /.iat) fiddit^onal staff meetino time 6% 
Rearranaetneot of Instructional priorities 3;; 

8. Is your school engaged in any "tloe on task* studies? 

g VBS (If yea, is a report ava?t,4.ble upon request? Yas _ H Q 



Monitoring School Impr:ryeg€nt 

9« Wbat maasureA or proi'fl^ures are ased to monitor school Improvejuent 
effortr^ (Ch«ek aU that apply*) 

. T HB DISTRICT'S flBGDlAR TESTIKG PROGRAJl 

66 T 2ACHER-*HftOB TESTS 

86 S TODEMT GRADE HEPQaXS (FEBCEKTi.^ OP STUDESTS EARNING EACH GRADE A*F) 
68 REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRESS REPQftlS 



4 
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^.1. .SroOENT PilOMOPIOHS/BETENTIONS 

P BUCBHT OP STUDENTS TAKING VWUOOS COORSBS (ACADEMIC. EI,ECTIVE, 
ItEMBOIALt ADVANCED PIACEHBHT, HONORS, ETC.) 

73 PERCEWT OF STODENTS PASSING GSADOATION RBQUIBBMSHTS 

94 STODEWT ATTEHDAHCE 

m sroDEHrp referrals for dissiplihas:^ purposes and actions taken 

38 S CHOOL VANDALISH HBASORES 

56 STAFF SDRWBYS/FEBDBACK 

42 S raPENT ATTITTOB MBASOBBS 

55 S TODEWT SORVEYS/PEEDBACK 

52 P AREWT/COHMDNITy RBSPOH^ MEASURES 

f 

OTHER (Pl««s« List) Inhouse suspension programs 10% 



10. with whom are the school ef£ecti.ven«3s results shared? (Checic all 
that apply.) 

99 A DMIHISTRATOaS 

94 SCHOOL STAFF 

90 P ARENTS 

7.6_,COMMg«m 

68 S CHOOL 3QAB0 

73 STUOEHTS 

_^arHESS (Please Liat) State school improvement committee 6^ 
feeder schools 2% 
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11. What impact* if any* has ba«n noted so £&i from your school iapiovement 
efforts? (Check all that apply.) 

IMPACT *»OrED YET 

21 L ESS TEACHER TOSNOVBR 

Jl_6aEMER TSACaER SATISPACTIOK 

65 IHCREASED SCORES IN BASIC SKILLS BY STODEKTS 

32 IHCREASED SCORES IN ABBAS OTHER TBAH BASIC SKILLS 

65 i MPRCWBtCHT IN STODENT ATPITTOE TOHAHO SCHOOL 

45 S TUDEWrS TAKING MORE ACVAHCED COOBSBS 

18 RBDOCTiOHS IN THE HOMBBR 0? STODENTS HEEDING TO TAKE REMEDIAL 

cotntsBs 

44 

D BCREASBD VANDALISM 
58 I NCREASE IN STDOEHT ATTENDANCE 
55 INCREASED BOSINESS/COMHtlNITY SUPPORT 

O THER (Please list) Increased parental involvement 7% 

12. Has youc district increased the academic course graduation 
cequirenents since 1980? 

90 Y ES 

_10_HO (So to Question 17.) 

13. If the acadenic course graduation requiremnnts have Imjreased* 
what effects has it bad on ceachers of elective courses? 

49 T HE HOHBBR OP ELSCTIVES TEACHERS HAS REMAINED STABLE 

,,24_Wg LOST OP TO 20 PERCENT OP OtIR BLBCTIVES TEACHERS 

,4 re LOST OVER 20 PERCENT OP 'OOR ELECTIVES TEACHERS 

OTHER (Please list) Hinor loss of elective teachers 11% 
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14. HbAt ttJEjEttcts hM change in graduation requirements bad on the 
elect ives courses? 

31 _B OME HDTBD YET 

J^T^TBB HOMBfiR OF SLSCTIVES COURSES BXS REMMHBD STABl£ 

25 W E LOST OP TO 20 PBftCEHT OP OOR BLBCTIVES COORSES 

I WE tOST OVER 20 PBflCEHT OF OOR ELECTIVBS CODRSES 

17 T HE COHTBHT OP OOR EL^.-TIVES COORSES HAS CEANGED 

21 S TOPgliy EHRCLIMSHT IN* ELECTIVE COORSES BUS DBCSEAS&D UP IC 
20 PERCENT 

7 _ STPcetrr ehrolugnt in electivb courses bas decreased over 

20 PERCENT 

9 A CADEMIC CREDIT IS HQtt AMAROEO FOR SOKB VOCATIOHAX. COORSBS 

prrgER (PXeue list) Passing benchmark tests will be a requisite 

of graduation 3% 



15. Bas your school initiated us* of differential diplomas (college 
prepacatocy^ technical^ etc.) or diplooa endorsements? 



35 
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If yes ^ please describ e diploflia endorsements 7%, academic diplomas 4% 



16. Hbat effects baa increased graduation requirements had on i^our school? 
<CbttCit alX that apply.) 



28 t OHE HOTKD YET 

30 _ M OHE REMEDIAL CODRSES SAVE BEEH ADDED 

41 TTODglTS ARE COMPLBTISG MORE DEMANDING COORSES 

32 ItgREASED TESTING HAS OCCORHED 

_0 ADDITIONAL LAW SOITS 

Jf_II)CREASBO PARENT/COMKDHITY SOPPOST 

Q DECREASED PAREOT/CCKMLfHIlTf SUPPORT 
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28 .COURSE EXPBCTATICWS HAVE CfflUKED 
13 IMCRBASED STODENT DROPOtlTS 

^CFTHS?. (Pleas* sp«cigy) Increased awareness. to takg opger leve] 

courses 4t: business cnitmunltv support 3^. faiisiness coirnrunnv report 3%, 

sense of accompli stment 3X. 

17. Arc atudcnt p«££oruncft standards (oth«£ than required units of 
credit) required for graduation? 

51 Y ES 42 M O (Go to Question 19.) 
7_ No Response 

18. Describe student perfoniance standards (other than required units of 
credit) required for graduation. 



Instructional Strategies 

IS* Bave your school latprovenent efforts affected changes in 
instructional practices? 
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20. 



13 No Response 

What changes in instructional pt&ctices have occusrred? For each 
area below ehecic if the practice has increased as a result of School 
Sffectiveness efforts. 



TH£ COBRICOLDM IS BASED OK CLEAR GOAU 
AND OBJECTIVBS 

HIGH SXPECTATIOKS EXZST FOR STODEKT 
LSABHIHG 

BIGB EXPBCTATIOMS EXIST FOR QdALITY 
IHSTROCTIOK 

STUDENTS ARE CAHEFDU.7 ORIENTED TO DESSOKS 

IKSTROCTIOK IS CLEAR AND FOCOaED 



increase 
Greatly 



M. 



48 



49 



31 



38 



Increased 
Slightly 



42. 



39 
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44 



Ko 



Mo 



Change Response 
4 7 

6 



± 

9 



3 
6 

10 



iC 
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LSMtHIJn PRCGfiESS IS MONITORED CLOSELY 

STODEHTS mo DON 'I UHDESSTAMD AHE 
SEtAOGBT 

CLASS TIME IS OSBO FOR LEADHIDG 

CLAssttooH sovnms are SMOOTB AHD 

SFPXCISHT 

STODEHZS ARB GSOOPBO TO PROMOTE EFFECTIVE 
IHSTROCTIOH 

STAHCARQS FOR CLASSROOM SBBAVIOR AJtE 
EXPLICIT 

PEKSOHAL IHTSBACTIONS BBIMEBH TEACHERS 
AHD SrOOBUTS AfiB POSITIVE 

tHCEMTIVES AND REHARDS ARB OSEO TO 
BOILO MOTIVATION 

0I.<>CIFLINB IS PI»( AHD COKSISTKHT 

PARENTS ARK INVOLVED 



Increased 
41 



21 
25 



2L 



45 
18 



Increased 
Sli9hU.y 

44 



51 
44 



44 



2L 



49 



34 



32 



No No 

Change Response 



ii 

17 



20 



2L 



17 
27 



14 



47 



23 



9 
13 



Thanks foe cco^leting and cetucning this survey to or. Robert B. 81uar HWBELr 300 
S.W. 6th Ave., PocUand, OR 37204. 





APPENDIX E 



NUMBER OF DOCtmENTS RECEIVED BY HWREL 
REGARDING DISTRICT SUPPORT OF SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 



Support Area 

Sets up procadures to monitor and support 
local school Improvement efforts 



Number Reg^j^v^ 
14 



2, Establishes procedures for coordination 8 
among school efforts 

3, Selects and assigns staff to enhance 4 
school improvemant efforts 

4, Develops and re£ines instructional objectives 10 

5, Conducts testing and monitoring e 

6, Provides administrative inservice 7 

7, provides teacher inservice ^ 
8* Collects and/or conducts and shares research findings 1 
9* Assists with curriculum development 5 

10^ Conducts teacher needs assessment 1 

Ij * Screens and selects texts and resource materials 3 

12, Establishes districtwide priority goals for improvement 10 

13* Assists schools in obtaining needed resources 5 

14* Communicates local school improvement findings 5 
to staff and community 
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APPENDIX P 



SOME ISSUE.^ HAISED IN REVIEW iU3D DISCUSSION OF 
■PEELIMINARi FINDINGS FHOM THE CGCS SECONDARY SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT STUDY" 

JULY IddS, POHTLAHD, OREGON 



Equity 



Cooperation 



District and 
School Holes 



Timing 



Staff 



How do we see that all students are participating in the 
gains observed? How do we ensure a special focus on the 
students most "at risk"? How do we recognize and deal 
forthrightly with the special needs of many of our 
students without seeming to make excuses or to offend? 
"Poor in the pocket does not necessarily make for 
poverty of spirit*" 

How do we help the conmunityr parents, studentsr and 
other local, state, and federal agencies recognize and 
assuse their share of the responsibility for assisting 
students at risk become productive members of society? 

How do we provide central visionr leadership, goals, 
standards, support, and accountability while fostering 
local school ownership, creativity r and initiative in 
implement at ion? 

To what extent are the positive (and tiegative) outcomes 
observed to date reflective of the fact that in general 
locair state, and school requirements for change have 
not yet had an opportunity to take effect? Should we 
repeat this study in 3-5 years? 

How will we be able to keep, recruit and support the 
staff necessary to keep moving forward? 

How to identify, encourage, reward, keepr ai'id bring 
along promisi present and future school and district 
leaders? 

How to include our best teachers in the learlership 
function without removing them from teaching? 



Helationship 
to Elementary 



How do we integrate secondary school improvement efforts 
with elementary and pre-school experience? 



